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CADILLAC: MODEL H 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac suc- 
cess—unfailing reliability under all sorts of service; cost 
of maintenance so low as to be almost incredible. In the 
magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these qualities 
are more manifest’ than ever before. The Model H 
has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph of the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is an example of 
simple construction, of finish really superfine, of accuracy 
not surpassed in any other mechanical creation—all of 
which are more pronounced because of the 
wonderful factory facilities and 


system that stand 
behind the 


He doesn’t know any more than you do 


“Why They Married >” 


Get the book by that title and see for yourself. | 
It's by James Montgomery Flagg and contains fifty 
humorous drawings and quatrains, every one of which 
means a hearty laugh. 


75 Cents Postpaid 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street : New York City 


For Dale 


CO) Wesiches PLACE, located on Rye Neck,at Mamaroneck, 











































The 
superiorities of Model 
H are so numerous that to 
select features deserving special emphasis 
is difficult. Those of prime importance are remark- 
able ease of control and smoothness of riding, whatever 
the road conditions. The car is practically noiseless in 
operation; perfect balance of action removes all vibra- 
tion. The enormous power is so positively applied that 
whether for speeding or hill climbing Model H is there 
with energy to spare. The body possesses lines of 
beauty and grace and reflects style unmistakable. 
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Westchester County, N. Y., about five acres, having a 
water front of about 1,000 feet. The house is in Italian 
Villa style, located on a hill overlooking the Sound; entirely 
renovated and tastefully decorated this year; has eight bed- 
rooms, three bathrooms, parlor, library and dining-rooms, 
kitchen, laundry and cellars; hardwood floors throughout; 
open, nickel, modern sanitary plumbing, open fireplaces, be- 
sides furnace and hot-air arrangements; running water as well 
as an artesian well; gas and every convenience; electric light 
in house and stable; telephone, etc. 
Twelve-foot porches surround the house, giving one of the i 








pre ey 


Your dealer will gladly. give you a demonstration. most beautiful views of water and landscape to be had on the 


Sound. The structure is most substantial and intended for both 
summer and winter use. 

| The stable and carriage-house are commodious, finished in 
| hardwood; five single and two box stalls, two living-rooms over- 





Model H— 30 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car, $2,500 
(Described in Catalog HR) 

Model G— 20 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car, $2,000 
(Described in Catalog GR) 


in ee 


Model M—10 h.p. Four-passenger Car - - $950 head, hayloft, etc. The barnyard is arranged as a paddock for 
(Described in Catalog MR) | exercising horses, and is fitted with four box stalls. 

Model K—10h:p. Runabout - - - - - $800 | The outhouses consist of a brick ice-house, greenhouses, boat- 
(Described in Catalog MR) | — _ 5 5, DO 


house, cow stalls, tennis court, etc. 

The grounds are beautifully laid out in lawns, drives and 
shaded walks, all bluestoned, and abound in rare trees of all 
kinds, including many fruit and fir trees, several pine groves, 
and a great variety of flowering shrubs and vines. Large gar- 
dens. For particulars, address 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO.,17 W. 31st St., New York 


All prices F.O.B. Detroit— Lamps not included 





Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, 
.as above designated. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. ACfrs. 
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What They Think of Themselves 


HEN Edison, the great inventor, in signing 

his application blank for the Engineers’ 
Club, of Philadelphia, gave as justification, “I 
have designed a concentrating plant and built a 
machine shop, etc., etc.,”’ the “etc.” covered much 
that an ordinary man would have been prompt to 
specify. When Senator Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, during the recent debate on the Rate bill, 
said that he was “‘only a corn-field lawyer,” in his 
modesty he consciously or unconsciously imitated 
Abraham Lincoln, who minimized his legal at- 
tainments once by saying, “‘I am only a mast- 
fed lawyer.” 

The references of Admiral Togo and General 
Nogi, great figures in the recent defeat of Russia 
by Japan, to their part in the victory invariably 
have been of a deprecating sort, or else have 
omitted entirely to claim any credit whatever for 
their victories. ‘That the army under my com- 
mand succeeded in carrying out its plan of opera- 
tions was due’to your Majesty’s virtues, to the 
disposition made by superiors who directed the 
campaign, and to the cooperation of our comrade 
armies,’’ was General Nogi’s way of putting it 
when he reported in person to the Emperor last 
January. Admiral Togo’s reports have been of a 
similar tenor. 

The gentle art of self-appraisal is not without 
its humors. When Bob Fitzsimmons, the pugi- 
list, in a speech to a Boston audience before which 
he had boxed, said, “‘A city that has applauded a 
John L. Sullivan and a Daniel Webster, and en- 
couraged a Wendell Phillips, is only repeating 
itself when she honors a Bob Fitzsimmons,” he 
was serious in purpose but mirth-provoking in 
his grouping of men. 

Following are some recent self-appraisals by 
men in the public eye: 

“T hear people talking a great deal about me. 
I do not like it. It is defeating my great desire. 
It is not I but my cause that is of importance.” 

Maxim Gorky. 

“T never burlesque anything. On the contrary, 
it is my business to find some order and meaning 
in the apparently insane farce of life, as it happens 
higgledy-piggledy off the stage.” 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 

“‘Considering things from the point of view of 
the public, to whom after all your books must go, 
is there enough to them in anything Mr. Kipling 
has written to justify one whole book about him?” 

RUDYARD KIPLING, 
To the author of a book about himself. 

“It takes infinite patience and courage to com- 
pel men to have confidence in you. I believe I 
have both of these qualities, and I also believe 
that they are the secrets of my success.” 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 

““T come from far away, and I have faith in my 
star. That is all. I can say no more, nor do I 
wish to know more.” ELEANORA DUSE. 

“As I view it, the Salvation Army is one of the 
most remarkable combinations of human enter- 
prise and divine passion which the world has yet 
witnessed. It is destined, I dare prophesy, to be- 
come the great crusade of the twentieth century.” 

GENERAL WILLIAM Bootn, 
Founder of the Salvation Army. 

“T have planted the French word in the heart of 

foreign literature; that is the deed of which I am 
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Social Life at 


HE Hotel Cham- 
berlinis located 
on the government 
reservation of For- 
tress Monroe, the 
largest military post 
in the country, and 
overlooks Hampton 
Roads, the rendez- 
vous of the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

From “‘reveille”’ to 
“taps,” from sunrise 
to sunset gun, life at 
the Chamberlin is 
va brightened by the 
picturesque teatures of both military and naval 
life, and the Hotel is the constant scene of the 
exchange of courtesies between officers repre- 
senting both arms of the service. 

Thus social life at Old Point Comfort, which 
centers in the Hotel Chamberlin, is enlivened by 
the intercourse of the military and naval ser- 
vices, and it is apparent that the Chamberlin is 
the most popular resort in this country for 
society folk. 

In the evenings you will enjoy dancing in the 
Grand Ball Room. 

At all these functions the girl guests receive 
an abundance of attention. 


Hotel Chamberlin 


The Army and Navy and the 





Old Point Comfort 


For, as you will always find plenty of men at 
Old Point, cards and time are filled to overtiow- 
ing. 

And here the gay uniforms of army and navy 
officers mingling with the beautiful costumes of- 
the women, lend a dash of color to give the 
scene unique brilliancy. 

By day golf links and tennis courts claim the 
attention of the social set. 

But, very likely you will be tempted to linger 
about the hotel byday. Simply because there is 
in the atmosphere of the Hotel Chamberlin a 
genial glow of comforting, restful coziness. 

With all its magnificence—all its splendors— 
this homelike feeling dominates this great hotel 
and distinguishes it from others in its class. 

You will find that the great soft leather arm 
chairs in the spacious Rotunda will claim the 
right to comfort you. You may sun yourself 
in the Sun Parlor or chat with successful Ameri- 
cans and dignified army and navy officers in the 
Palm Room or one of the Drawing-Rooms. 

* - * 

The Hotel Chamberlin is the most magnificent 
resort hotel in America, with perfect appoint- 
ments, a famous cuisine and every comfort and 
convenience. 

This ideal resort has justly earned its place as 
“The Famous Rendezvous of the Army, the 
Navy and Society.” 


Fortress Monroe 
Virginia 





° Acomplete bathing establish- 
New This Year ment has been installed by the 
Chamberlin. There is a Sea Poolradiant with sunlight, 
Jilled with pure, fresh sea-water at an agreeable tem- 
perature. Thereare Medicinal Baths of every descrip- 
tion—Nauheim Baths, Electric Light Baths, Massage 
Baths, Tonic Baths. Our baths possess everything 
offered by the best establishments, with the additional 
virtues of the salts of pure sea-water, which is exten- 
sively used. Special Booklet on Baths and Bathing 
on request. 











sale Just across the 
Jamestown Exposition ii, (770% fie 
Chamberlin, in aed view, is the site of the Jamestown 
Exposition, celebrating the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the earliest English settlement in America. 
The Chamberlin will be headquarters for Foreign Offi- 
cials and Commissioners during the Exposition, its 
location and equipment making it pre-eminently desir- | 
able for this purpose. The Chamberlin is the most 
convenient and comfortable residence for all visitors 
to the exposition. Its accommodations are ample and 
its facilities are unequaled. 








If you fail to find literature descriptive of the Chamberlin at the offices of the various transportation com- 


— write to me. 
f you write me that you are coming, 
shall be ready to welcome you, and every 


I will gladly give you any desired information regarding rates, reservation of rooms, etc. 


Manager 


arrangement will be made for your com- 

fort. Your room will be ready and your Box 474 

baggage will be taken in charge as soon as ee @ Fortress Monroe, 
a. 


\t reaches Old Point Comfort. 


Vv 


A pad of two hundred Score Cards for Bridge Whist for ten cents in stamps. 














Forget business for three 
weeks—take a steamship 
cruise from New York to 
Porto Rico. Stopa day ortwo 
at interesting places 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


Most luxurious hotel accommodations on board 
steamer during the entire trip. All outside 
staterooms. Weekly sailings. Special tourist 
rate, including every expense, $140. Send for booklets, 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
12 Broadway, New York. 3 
or Raymond and Whitcomb Co., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 

















WEW YORK. 


Ghe KNOX HAT 


is universally recognized as the Standard by 


which all others are judged. 


452 5th Av., cor. 40th St. 194 5th Av., 5th Av. 
189 Broadway, near Dey St. 























CopYRiIGHT, 1906, BY LIFE Pus. Co. 








LIFE’'S PRINTS 

















ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 


Ajler Re Le Squire 
Photogravure in Green, 20 by 15 in 
$1.00 


OPYRIGHT, 1903, BY LiFe Pus. Co 
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MARJORIE 
r C. Allan Gilbes 


\ Reproduction in Brown, 15 by 20 





50 cent 


CopyRiGHT, 1906, BY LIFE PuB. Co. 


COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY LIFE PuB. Co. 

















AN OVERWORKED MOON 
Ajter W. B. Ker 
Photogravure in Blue, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 





| 








COPYRIGHT, 1901, By LiFe Pus. Co 

















CHLOE 
Ajter C. Allan Gilbert 
Sepia Reproduction, 15 by 20 in. 








HER ANSWER 
After Bayard Jones 
A Photogravure, 15 by 20 in. 
$1.00 








FIRE! 
No, they’re not insane ly just engaged 
tjler WB. Ki 


Photogravure in Green. 20 by 15 in. 
S1.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 





A complete catalogue with 
reduced prints of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven sub- 
jects will be sent to any 
address upon application. 





50 cents 


COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY LiFe PuB. CO. 




















A RULE FOR SUCCESS 
Have your heart in your work 
After W. B. King 
Photogravure in Sepia, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 


31a Street, New York 
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most proud. I am the fighting senior of an | 

art that inspires enthusiasm, of an art that im- 

proves morals. I am the faithful priestess of 
poetry.” SARAH BERNHARDT. 

“My only political asset is the confidence that 

the people have in my political sincerity.” 

WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 

“T have indeed been a servant of my country- | 

men, and it is the only servitude which I have 
; GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Sunday Magazine. 





known witb honor.’ 


Ingenuity Extraordinary 





Cc S. ROLLS, the English aeronaut and motor- 
* ist, was talking in New York about the 
ieroplane 

“T think the Wrights will win,” he said. “‘San- 
tos‘Dumont is ingenious, but the Wrights are 
more ingenious still. They are as ingenious as 
as a betting friend of mine.” 

Mr. Rolls smiled, and resumed: 

“My friend, Captain Bragge, bet an athlete 
that he could not hop up a certain long flight of 
steps two at a time. The athlete took the bet, 
and made the trial. But there were forty-one | 
steps to the flight, and, therefore, after making | 
twenty hops, the man found that he had lost. He 
paid up, but accused Captain Bragge of sharp | 
practice. 

‘Sharp practice!’ said Bragge, indignantly. | 
* Well, I'll make the same bet with you that I can 
do it.’ 

“The other, expecting to win his money back, 
assented. 

“Captain Bragge then hopped up forty steps 
in twenty hops, and, hopping back one, finished 
in the prescribed manner and won the bet.”— 


New York Tribune 


The Power of Courtesy 


DELIGHTFUL little incident appeared in 

the Irish Times about a monkey and a dog: | 

‘“*\ brave, active, intelligent terrier, belonging 

to a lady friend, one day discovered a monkey | 

belonging to an itinerant organ-grinder seated | 

upon the bank within the grounds, and at once 
made a dash for him. 





“The monkey, which was attired ina jacketand 
hat, awaited the onset in such undisturbed tran 


‘quillity that the dog halted within a few feet of | 


him to reconnoiter. Both animals took a long, | 
steady stare at each other; but the dog evidently 
was recovering from his surprise, and about to | 
make a spring for the intruder. 

“At this critical juncture, the monkey, which had 
remained perfectly quiet hitherto, raised his paw, 
and gracefully saluted by lifting his hat. The 
effect was magical. The dog’s head and tail 
dropped, and he sneaked off and entered the 
house, refusing to leave it till he was satisfied that 
his polite but mysterious guest had departed.” 


Uncertain Future 
REN’T you going to housekeeping?” 
asked the friends of the swell young bene- 
dick. 

“No,” he replied; ‘I can’t lease the house we 
wanted forlessthan a year, and we may be divorced 
in six months, you know.”—The Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 





“Its purity bas made it famous.” 






































Flow Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 

pers and the latest books make the trip to 

California via 








a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 





E. L. LOMAX, G.P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 








OLD CROW RYE 


‘ HISKEY sore sorruers. new 
STRAIGHT W SOLE BOTTLERS, NEW YORK 








Lire 

















Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 


KKK 


FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 


GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 











' [ HERE is one so wholesome as a water cracker if it is 


made right. Don't confuse 


Brownsville 
Water Crackers 


the cracker that has ‘‘Brownsville” on it 


with the hard tack” kind. Saale W ater Crackers have 
a flavor that tempts the appetite and a food value that satisfies it. 
They are as pure as they are wholesome. 


Sold By 
S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston; 
PARK & TILFORD, New York; 
THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ 
SONS CO., Cincinnati; JOHN 
A. RENSHAW CO., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; MITCHELL, FLETCHER 
& CO., Philadelphia; C. JEVNE 
& CO., Chicago; GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN & CO., San Francisco; 
MICHIE & CO.,Ltd., Toronto,Can. 


If you cannot buy these crackers of any grocer that you can 
reach only, we will send ten pounds for $1.50 or two 
pounds for 50c., express paid. 


cu hatland & Lenhart 


Brownsville . Pa. 


By Special Warrant Purveyors to 


Pennsylvania R. R. Dining Car Service; The Waldorf-Astoria. 









































Would You Like an Automobile 
Here Are Two For Sale 


A twenty horse-power, 1906 model 


BRAZIER 


With Landaulet body 


This car has been used less than six months, and is in 


first-class condition. Cost $6500. Selling price, $4000. 











A forty horse-power, 1905 model 


BULLS e 


With demi-Limousine body 


Seating five people and the driver. This car has been 
used since July, 1905, but has been put in first-class 
condition throughout. Cost $9000. Selling price, $3000. 








ADDRESS CHAUFFEUR 
Care of LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 17 West 31st St., NEW YORK 




















THE SILENT WAR 


3y JOHN AMES MITCHELL 
Author of “Amos Judd,” “The Pines of Lory,’ “Villa Claudia,” etc. 


Copyright, 1906, by J. A. Mircnetn 


om HE romance in ‘The 

Silent War’ domi- 
nates; absorbing enough 
to enable those who scorn 
purpose to ignore itand,on 
the other hand, those who 
scorn romance may amuse 
themselves with the pur- 
cleverly and sanely 
—San Francisco 


pose, 
handled.” 
Bulletin. 


T IS carried out with the 
skill and the originality 
so abundant in any story 
Mr. Mitchell writes.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





$1.50 Postpaid 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY NEW YORK 
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“Is THIS YOUR BARGAIN COUNTER?” 
Floorwalker: YES, SIR. 
“wy 


I’M LOOKING FOR MY W'FE.” 
““WELL, SIR, TAKE YOUR PICK.” 


What Is Wrong with the World> 








OTHING,” says the Optimist. 

“‘Graft,’”’ writes the Muck-Raker. 
“Booze,” declares the Temperance 
Reformer. 

“'Trades-unionism,”’ asserts 
the Employer. 

“Low wages, long hours and 
GAA” the oppression of the working- 
man,” announces the Walking 








"N 
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Delegate. 
“Skepticism and irreligion,” pleads the Clergy. 
“Dogma and unreasoned belief,” retorts the Freethinker. 
“Silks and the pursuit of money,” complains the Apostle of 
the Simple Life. 


‘Tariffs,’ protests the Free-Trader. 

“Discontent and the love of innovation,” suggests the Con- 
servative. 

“Indifference to reform,” rejoins the Radical. 

“Militarism,”’ avers the Peace-Advocate. 

“The growth of collectivism,” claims the Individualist. 

‘Private ownership and the competitive system,” insists the 
Socialist. 

“Selfishness and human depravity,” affirms the Moralist. 

“Monopoly,” shouts the Trust-Smasher. 

“Landlordism and taxation of industry,” 
Single-Taxer. : 

‘Everything is wrong,’”’ whines the Pessimist, and the An- 
archist shrieks “Amen!” William Restelle. 


asseverates the 






















“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLIX. FEBRUARY 28, 1907. NO. 1270 
17 West Tuirty-First StREET, NEw York. 


N FEBRUARY 11 the 
President inquired of 
the Postmaster-General 
)\ “whether it is feasible to 
bar from the mails the 
papers that give the full, 
disgusting particulars 
of the Thaw case.” 
“4- About the same 
* time Postmaster 
Willcox and United States 
District Attorney Stimson, 
of New York, felt that the 
newspapers needed atten- 
tion, and Mr. Stimson 
served notice on the news- 
paper publishers that the 
=F fact that obscene matter 
purported to be an account 
of a judicial proceeding 
2 furnished no excuse for 
sending it through the mails in violation of 
Section 3893 of the Revised Statutes. 

It was of no great consequence whether 
the newspapers that are distributed by 
mail contained the full reports of the 
Thaw trial or not, but it was, to our mind, 
a matter of considerable moment to 
morals that the proceedings in that case 
should receive due publication in the city 
of New York. We are glad that the ap- 
palling story that was told in court on Feb- 
ruary 7 got into the hands and heads of 
the public here before the Federal au- 
thorities, or any one else, could interfere. 

For the story, in a way, set up a 
standard by which to measure what 
average, half-way-decent people consider 
to be inexcusably culpable in a man about 
town. When the man in the street, or 
the man in the club or the disillusionized 
woman in the parlor has deprecated 
harsh judgment on a clever and agree- 
able libertine for this and that and the 
other reputed offense against decent liv- 
ing, you can say, now: ‘If you believed 
the story told at the Thaw trial to be true, 
would you consider the conduct of the 
man in that case to be worthy of serious 
reprobation? If not, is there any con- 
ceivable offense against a girl or a woman 


‘hire * 


which you would not condone in a man 
of brains and power and position ?”’ 

For our part we are tired of so much 
exculpation as we have heard in the last 
six months of abhorrent manias and 
offenses the existence of which the ex- 
culpators half admit. Charity is a noble 
virtue. It is no more than just to recog- 
nize as a mania the impulse of a mono- 
maniac, atrocious as its results may be. 
But the systematic palliation of crime in 
the interest of rotten reputations is not 
safe. Of gentlemen who are merely dis- 
reputable we do well, no doubt, to be 
tolerant, but when reputations come to 
be infamous there ought to be some 
means of tagging them and putting them 
outside the bounds of half-way-decent 
society. That can be done in a court of 
law, but it is the rarest and most difficult 
thing in the world to bring an infamous 
reputation into court. Such a story as 
was told in the Thaw trial comes out only 
under stress of circumstances such as no 
one in his senses, or hers, would delib- 
erately attempt to contrive. The more 
reason why, when such a story has been 
told, it should reach the ears of the public, 
that there should be some limit set to 
the bounds of excuse. 





N ADDRESS made at the Cooper 
Union the other day by Colonel 
Larned, of West Point, showed in the lec- 
turer’s mind a condition of deep discour- 
agement about the work of the colleges as 
compared with that of the West Point 
Military Academy. The- reports of his 
address are incomplete and may do him 
injustice, but he seems to have said that 
whereas education as pursued at West 
Point systematically develops mind, body 
and character, the average college stu- 
dent, ‘‘after desultory attendance at the 
various institutions for teaching from 
books,”’ may graduate without acquiring 
any considerable advantage in mind, 
body or character. His apprenticeship 
to learning, says Colonel Larned, has “‘ of 
persistent purpose in no way trained him 
to any unselfish devotion to the interests 
of the State or of society.”” He has been 


“left as an undergraduate to do as he 
pleases, and is taught to act in after life 
upon the same principle.” 


There is no doubt that West Point is a 
remarkable school and does extraordi- 
narily well with the mixed human mate- 
rial that it has to deal with. Its opportu- 
nities, in a way, are unmatched. It un- 
dertakes one thing—to make soldiers, 
and it makes them, eliminating in the 
process all the material that the process 
does not suit. It is a Procrustean place, 
but a great school that turns out disci- 
plined youths of remarkably high average 
quality. 


T IS true that a lazy lad can get through 

some of the colleges without very much 
apparent profit, but even in so far as it is 
true, as Colonel Larned says, that the 
college student “is left as an under- 
graduate to do as he pleases, and is 
taught to act in after life on the same 
principle,” that does not necessarily con- 
demn the system it describes. An educa 
tion that really qualifies a youth to do as 
he pleases is the most successful educa- 
tion possible. The only choice of action 
we have is whether we shall do what we 
please or what some one else pleases. So 
much the better for us if what pleases 
us is the best worth doing. “‘ West Point’s 
motive force is coercive,” says Colonel 
Larned. Exactly. Soldiers can be made, 
no doubt, in no other way. But the force 
of our great colleges is not, and should 
not be, coercive. The colleges invite ; 
they offer. They exact, to be sure, a cer- 
tain necessary minimum of performance 
and deportment. But it rests in great 
measure with the individual student to 
say what opportunities he will choose 
and to what extent he will improve them. 
Any one who imagines that college lads 
as arule do not make pretty good use of 
their opportunities makes a mistake. 

In the new West Point graduate you 
have a youth trained to obey and ad- 
justed to the requirements of a rigid 
system. He is a disciplined, and usually 
a valuable, man. In the new college 
graduate who has profited by his oppor- 
tunities, you have a youth trained to 
liberty, inured to freedom, taught to make 
his own choices, shape the details of his 
own conduct and be responsible for the 
event. His training is valuable also. 
The man who does not have it first or 





last does not come to the full stature of. 


manhood. 





























THE SHAHS SUBJECTS NOW 


TELEPHONE THEIR COMPLAINTS 
DIRECT. 


ANOTHER DISAGREEMENT 





STILL ANOTHER MEDAL 
FOR MELBA. 





CONVICTS IN UTAH LOANED TO DENTAL STUDENTS 
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My Typographical Girl 


IKE * * * her eyes are gleaming, 
How taper is her (3! 
No . to my dreaming 
Of her could I withstand! 
Her manner is quite ing, 
Without a : 
Her figure is quite “smashing,” 
She is my nonpareil. 
In Love’s tergiversation 
She plays a coquette’s part; 
In sweet ? 
She ever keeps my heart. 
*Twould almost drive me frantic, 
Quite parenthetically, 
Some day if this Roman tic 
Maid set her Cap for me. 
Tom Masson 


The Gentleman of the Old School 
L_iaasctesiphe some public character, 


town celebrity or eccentric old 
bachelor dresses in archaic garb, prefer- 
ably in a blue coat with bob tails and 
brass buttons, and trousers cut with a 
circular saw, he is alluded to by the 
discerning and discriminating editor of 
the local paper as a Gentleman of the Old 
School. If he have the massive dignity 
and austerity of an imported butler, the 
mingled hauteur and benignity of a head 
waiter and the suavity and condescension 





” 
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of a floorwalker, united with a ponderous 
Daniel Webster way of addressing his 
fellow-citizens, his niche in the Old 
School is secure; and should his esthetic 
and decorative genius impel him to add 
a ruffled shirt‘and a gold-headed cane to 
his antique equipment, small boys will 
view him with awe from afar and fine 
ladies will thrill under his expansive 
courtesy. When this impressive social 
figure flourishes a red bandanna and 
blows his nose with the vigor and 
resonance of a Sousa band trom- 
bone, even policemen will bow to 
him and the press quote with 
reverence his fabulous stories of 
rain-storms, snow-storms, hot 
waves and other meteorological phenom- 
ena of a misty past. 

The Old School to which the Gentle- 
man belongs is very seldom indicated; 
it existed in some vague period anterior 
to the present. When men were models 
of courage and courtesy and women were 
brave and beautiful; an age when race 
suicide was unknown and heroes were as 
numerous and attractive as Boston 
poets. From the frequent allusions to 
Sir Charles Grandison and Lord Chester- 
field the eighteenth century must have 
been this Age of Perfection, with a slight 
slop over into the early nineteenth. 
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HE WANTED A HORSEBACK RIDE 
SAID THIS MAN WITH EXCUSABLE SPLEEN, 
“ar TWO DOLLARS AN HOUR I’M NOT KEEN 
rO PAY, I DECLARE, 
FOR TIME SPENT IN AIR— 
I’M NOT HIRING A FLYING MACHINE.” 


While the gentlemen of this golden age 
wore swords and small-clothes and wigs 
and coats of many colors, and the age 
must have looked like a magnified 
historical drama of the Frohman school, 
minus the nose and the box-office, it 
must be admitted the period had its 
drawbacks. Bathtubs and open plumb- 
ing did not disturb the domestic harmony 
of the age; pomades, powders and 
perfumes were popular since soap was 
under suspicion; language and liquor 
were fiery and strong; medicine was as 
dogmatic and deadly as Christian 
Science; the sword was mightier than 
the pen; political plunder was the 
privilege of polite society; patriots were 
proud to have a country to sell; Marl- 
borough made money and Pitt had his 
price; the popularity of foot-paddery and 
highway robbery made frenzied finance 
a nonessential; piracy was the hand- 
maid of commerce; and blows and boot- 
jacks were easier to collect than bills. 

It was a glorious age and one calculated 
to inspire the orator and poet and 
produce Gentlemen of the Old School. 
It was an age devoid of flats, hygiene, 


““a STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE” (LIVES) 





reform, hot air and breakfast foods; an 
age when kings and nobles were not 
ashamed to belong to the Great Un- 
washed. When we sit in our steam- 
heated rooms in the nipping days of 
winter, bathed, barbered, befuddled and 
blasé, reading in some glowing historical 
novel of the Good Old Days, we have 
lucid intervals when we marvel how the 
heroic gentlemen of the golden age 
escaped pneumonia and delirium tre- 
mens; we question whether plain polite- 
ness and clean linen are less picturesque 
than fine manners and foul feathers; and 
we wonder vaguely when the eccentric 
Gentleman of the Old School we meet 
on the streets will be chased into a 
lunatic asylum by rude cops and un- 
sympathetic alienists. Joseph Smith. 


Query 


Is there a man in this broad land 
Who never to a friend has said: 
“Old man, I have a remedy 
That'll cure that cold in your head ?” 
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WORSHIP 


The Foundations of Faith 


HE cheering news that the world is to be 
evangelized in twenty-five years, “‘or, at 

the longest, within a generation,” has been 
announced by a Philadelphia newspaper, 
and has brought sincere pleasure to many 
hearts. After nearly twenty centuries of 
partial failure, the ‘‘Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement” is at last to register a complete 
success by the employment of intelligent 
and representative methods. The whole scheme is to rest on a 
sound financial basis. ‘‘ Money,” we are assured, “will not be 
spared,” and what cannot money do? ‘‘Several millionaires 
and scores of prominent business men are interested,” and to 
millionaires and prominent business men Heaven is not likely 
to refuse its aid. ‘‘Wealthy laymen will devote a portion of 
their time, while traveling next year, to the concerns of Christi- 
anity,” and wealth has never failed to spiritualize the aspiring 


human soul. ‘Influential Philadelphians” have given a dinner 
at a prominent hotel to set the matter going, and it has always 


been through the medium of dinners that the world has been 


converted to light. 

The records of history show how full of promise is this busi- 
nesslike scheme of evangelization. It was the assured wealth, 
the sound financial standing of the Apostles which gave them 
their astonishing success; and every great religious movement 
the world has witnessed since has rested on the same secure 
foundation. The acute business sense, the admirable acquisi- 
tiveness of St. Francis of Assisi quickened the hearts of men. 
Charles Wesley was enabled by the aid of millionaires and 
public dinners to evangelize the length and breadth of Eng- 
land. There can be no reasonable doubt that the ‘‘Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement,” if strongly financed, will at least, as its 
stockholders claim, give to the people of all lands ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what Christianity stands for.” 

It will, alas! It will. Agnes Repplier. 
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F GLADYS had sent me no message, 
Or the mail from Palm Beach met mis- 
hap, 
Though I lacked premonition or presage 
Or courage the wires to tap, 
I am sure I could learn when she planned 
her return 
From one look at the weather man’s map. 


You’ll notice, no matter in what light 
These loops and festoons you may view, 

Wherever she moves, like a spot-light, 
A zone of fair weather moves, too. 

The breezes of May will be blowing her way 
When our ears and our fingers are blue. 


A Mean Spirit 


HERE has, from time 
immemorial, been a dis- 
position to criticize the 
habits of the very rich, on 
the ground that they per- 
mit themselves too many 

pleasures. There is pop- 
= ularly supposed to te a 
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kind of unseemliness in the spectacle of a 


plutocrat indulging himself in steam 
yachts, private cars and golf links, sum- 
mer camps and so forth. 

In reality this shows a mean spirit 
toward the very rich. Why, indeed, 
should we grudge them the few pleasures 
they have, when there are so many that 
they cannot buy? 

Certaif brands of friendship, or a good 
digestion, or hard-working and conscien- 


‘Lire 


Cupid’s Weather Map 
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One sunshiny patch, set off clearly 
In a country with rain-clouds all black, 
To-day travels northward or nearly, 
While a blizzard descends in its track. 
Can I possibly err if from this I infer 
That Gladys is on her way back ? 


No; the stupid old map of the weather 
Tells the news in its tiniest line. 
The isotherms nestle together, 
The isobars tenderly twine, 
While the forecast they print bears so rosy a 
tint 
It well might be Cupid’s—or mine. 
Philip Loring Allen. 


tious children, cannot be obtained by the 
very rich. Instead, they have to content 
themselves with all the cheaper things 
that money can buy. 

Let them therefore enjoy themselves in 
their small way. They deserve to be 
made happy over trifles, assuming that 
they always have the necessary capacity. 


Doubtful Progress 


UR ancestors said, ‘‘God save the 
king!” and bowed their heads. 

But we say, ‘“‘Damn the Standard Oil 
crowd!” and look very fierce and cocky 
and disrespectful. 

To such a degree has democracy 
affected the sentiments of the ruled to. 
ward their rulers. Is mankind the bet- 


ter for having such a grouch against the © 


inevitable ? 


Our Ad Column 


CONOMICAL WIVES WANTED—Only 
those need apply who can go through a de- 
partment store on Monday without buying 
anything. Ladies who can keep books, 


check up bills and audit accounts, and 
yet retain their beauty and sentiment. 

STATESMEN—Gentlemen with moder- 
ate incomes and fair average ability can 
find useful employment. Apply at the 
Capitol, Washington, g-5. No references 
required. Applicants must be able to 
read and write, and have a working 
knowledge of Wall Street quotations. 
Easy hours and a full dinner-pail. 

To Muck-RAkers—Those who have 
been making a livelihood at muck-raking 
and wish new work in other lines can be 
accommodated on farms. Good hands 
in great demand. Hours from 2 A.M. to 
1 P.M. A relief from literary work. 

Lost.—Somewhere along the line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, a reputa- 
tion. It was done up in a safe-deposit en- 
velope and badly damaged. Of no use 
to any one else but me. No reward. 
Finder will receive thanks on return. 

NoveL HANDs WANTED—To write on 
forthcoming books. Plot-makers will be 
paid extra wages. Conversation experts 
can get permanent positions. Apply to 
Typos & Skinner, Publishers. 





RIGGS: Are you fully recovered from 
your last operation ? 
Griccs: No—I have still several notes 
to pay. ; 
Proverb for a Dachshund 
A well that ends well. 





FOREWARNED IS FOUR-ARMED 
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Show Mercy to Cancer Patients 


WOMAN has been arrested in New 

York on the charge of administering 
poison to her mother, who was slowly dy- 
ing in great suffering of cancer. The 
case, it seems, was absolutely hopeless, 
the patient’s sufferings were dreadful and 
she begged to be released from them. 

If the facts are as represented, and as 
we have stated them, and if it is true, as 
charged, that the patient’s daughter 
helped her tortured mother out of the 
world, the case seems an excellent one for 
the District Attorney’s office to overlook. 
For the daughter, if she is to be credited 
with the action charged, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, did only what love 
would naturally have prompted and 
courage would have risked. The doctor 
should have seen to it that the patient did 
not suffer useless agonies, and if the do¢- 
tor would not interfere, it was a mercy 
if there was some one else at hand who 
did. — 

There is no sort of sense in letting can- 
cer patients drag out their last days in 
excruciating torment. When surgery 
has done everything possible, and nothing 
remains except to wait while the gnawing 
sore slowly eats the patient’s life away, 
every motive of humanity demands that 
the process shall be stopped when patient 


‘LIre* 


and physician agree that there is no rea- 
son for its continuance. 

The Roman soldiers, when they 
thought the two thieves who were cruci- 
fied with Christ had suffered long enough, 
mercifully broke their bones-and set their 
spirits free. At least as much mercy as 
that is due to cancer patients. As longas 
it is necessary to brave the law in order to 
show such mercy, there will be coura- 
geous spirits who will brave it. 


Immaterial 


“TYID Perkins die a natural death?” 

“Oh, yes. But I can’t remember 
now whether he was murdered, killed in 
a railroad accident or hit by an automo- 
bile.” - 


HE attention of the S. P. C. A. is re- 
spectfully called to the following: 

No milk can be sold in Boston that is shown to con- 
tain over 15,000 germs to the cubic centimetre. 

Why stop at 15,000? Why this unjust 
discrimination against 20,000 or 30,000 
or 50,000? Why should 5,000 or 10,000 
or 20,000 helpless, defenseless little germs 
be heartlessly prevented from making an 
honest living, while a paltry 15,000 are 
regarded as a privileged class, entitled to 
feed in pampered luxury? 
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““GOOD HEAVENS, ALONZO! HAVE YOU HAD A FIT?” 
““NO, MY DEAR; BUT AT LAST I HAVE CAPTURED A SPECIMEN OF THE UMBILIPTERUS, THE ONLY 
BUG NEEDED TO COMPLETE MY CASE OF THE LOPTEOPLERA.” 
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“COM: AND SHARE THIS WORM WITH ME.” 
“WHY, WILLIAM BIRD ! DON’T YOU KNOW IT’S 
LENT?” 


The Majesty of the Law* 


MINENT DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
(ajter short adjournment): Your 
Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury—I am 
requested by certain members of the 
press to apologize in their behalf for the 
poor pictorial showing made in some of 
the morning issues of their respective 
papers. For instance, what appeared to 
be a violent rain storm in the hitherto 
unpublished picture of the prisoner’s 
mother printed on the first page of this 
morning’s Screech, was in reality a good 
portrait of the whiskers belonging to 
Professor Heinrich Highbrow, of Heidel- 
berg University, who inadvertently got 
in front of the camera operated by one 
of that paper’sspecial staff photographers 
on the spot. And what was mistaken 
by some to be a vivid pictorial impression 
of the most recent fatal wreck on the 
B. R. T., taken by moonlight, was a snap- 
shot of the jury photographer taken 
through the shirt-bosom of Court Officer 
Mulligan, who was holding one end of 
the camera and who neglected to get out 
of the way when the button was pressed. 
These gentlemen desire me to state that 
they fully appreciate the efforts made by 
the Court to furnish them every privilege 
and promise that no mistakes of this 
nature will again occur. 

Now that the author of ‘Three Years 
in the Death House” has arrived, and 
the Western Union wires have been 
mended and are again in working order, 
with your Honor’s permission we will 
resume. 
|g -:csp-eneeonillle” figure-head. 

Blood-relations—War stories. 





*See ca¥toon, pages 306-7. 
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EFORE us lies the prospectus of the New 
Theatre Company, inviting subscriptions of 
$3,750 each for the right in perpetuity to occu- 
py an orchestra chair two evenings a week at 
the performances in the playhouse soon to 
Abe built in Central Park West. 

The prospectus states that the New Thea- 
tre is to be “devoted to the cause of art only, 
and not in any way to the cause of profit.”” In 
this ambition the enterprise commends itself 
to LIFE, as it must to every person who believes in the tremendous 
educational value of the stage at its best. Unfortunately, other 
statements in the prospectus nullify this important one. In the first 
place, the enterprise, as a dramatic institution, is to be handicapped 
with alight opera attachment. It is apparent, of course, that the 
musical sideshow is added as an appeal to the fashionable element, 
which contributes so largely to the support of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. As a money-attracting feature this is undoubtedly a 
wise inclusion in the plan of the promoters, although they ex- 
pressly state that money-making is not contemplated in their policy. 
The light opera adjunct certainly cannot be expected to aid in the 
perfection of the art of the drama, as this purpose in itself will 
tax all the artistic energy and resourcefulness that can be com- 
manded for the enterprise. To divide the interest of thase who 
direct its destinies, to attempt two accomplishments where the 
success of one is tremendously difficult, seems to imperil the artis- 
tic future of the undertaking. 

The most serious flaw in the plan, from the point of view of those 
who are looking only at the artistic and educational side of the 
venture, is that, like the theatres already in existence, this one will 
depend for its support on its ability to attract paying audiences. 
It will have to cater to the taste of the same theatregoers who sup- 
port the frankly commercial theatres. The plan of the New Thea- 
tre contemplates a mortgage and admits the existence of $250,000 
on which it is expected to pay dividends of 5 per cent. Evidently, 
then, the money subscribed for its boxes and that asked for in the 
present circular to pay for seats is to be used to pay part of the cost 
of the land and building. The running expenses of the house and 
the cost of management, productions and the two companies, dra- 
matic and operatic, will have to come from the box-office receipts. 
For two evenings a week these receipts will be practically nothing, 
for the house will be made up for the most part of those who have 
bought their boxes and seats by their contributions to part of the 
building fund. This brings the New Theatre right down to the 
level of other New York theatres, perhaps even to a worse pass, be- 
cause the management will be handicapped by the caprices of its 
part owners in addition to the usual difficulties of attracting the 
general public. 

* * * 


HE history of theatres which have been built on the basis of 
outright ownership of boxes and seats has not been such as 
to promise success for the New Theatre. Managers have found 
financial success impossible wii their income cut down by the 
vested rights of the owners. The ultimate result has been the 
extinction of those rights by foreciosure or otherwise, bringing 


such theatres down to a purely commercial basis. The New 
Theatre, however, is fathered by an imposing list of wealthy 
gentlemen, who may be expected to see the enterprise through, no 
matter what the cost. Having once lent their names to the enter- 
prise, they cannot afford to let it fail. 

This brings the New Theatre very near to the plan supported 
by Lire and other advocates of a national theatre. This was a 
sufficient'y large endowment to assure the theatre of a continued 
existence until it could make its perfections felt and justify its 
existence and public patronage by its value as an educational 
institution and the absolute artistic completeness of everything it 
undertook. The endowment needed, this based on careful and 
expert estimates, was fixed at six million dollars. On the basis of 
the present real estate investment of the New Theatre the amount 
eventually needed to be contributed by its supporters to perpetuate 
the institution will be between seven and eight million dollars. 
Of course, this is not a great. amount when one considers the 
resources of the wealthy gentlemen back of the enterprise, but it 
seems too bad that it could not have been contributed at once to 
save the necessity of a light opera distraction from the main idea, 
and also to obviate financial difficulties which it seems likely the 
enterprise will have to go through before it shall be transformed 
into the ideal national theatre. 

Lire has found several things to criticise in the propagation of 
this enterprise. The silly announcements made in the beginning 
that ‘‘a committee of fashionable ladies” was to determine who 
should and who should not occupy its boxes seemed a trifle 
absurd in view of its claims as a protector of dramatic art. The 
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Slummer : YOU MAY BRING ME A NAPKIN, WAITER. 
Waiter: G’WAN, DERE’S A FELLAH USIN’ IT. 
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selection of a foreigner and foreign assist- 
ants to manage and fix the artistic standards 
of the drama in \English appeared to be 
absolutely humorous. All these things 
may eventually right themselves, and one 
thing is certain, that if the New Theatre 
doesn’t accomplish anything in the way of 
raising standards it can’t do much to lower 
them. LIFE certainly wishes the New 
Theatre success in improving conditions. 
* * * 

i LL-OF-A-SUDDEN PEGGY” isn’t 

as bad asitsounds. This, however, 
mustn’t be taken for unqualified praise. A 
play might be very bad indeed and yet 
better than such a title. Its explanation is 
laboriously brought out in the play itself 
by constant calling of attention to the fact 
that the heroine is an impulsive Irish girl 
whose plans are conceived all of a sudden 
and carried out in the same way. Miss 
Henrietta Crosman assumes this réle and 
contributes to it a large amount of vivacity 
and nervous energy. ‘The playwright in the 
present instance does not give her great op- 
portunity to display improvement in her 
art or great advancement on her previous 
accomplishments. The piece has a few 
bright moments and an occasional clever 
line, but its plot is webby enough to have 
been the product of some of the spiders who 
figure so prominently in its dialogue. A 
refreshing bit of work was Mr. Frank Gill- 
more’s impersonation of the hero, The Hon. 
Jimmy Keppel. Mr. Gillmore has a manli- 
ness and ease of carriage and delivery 
rather exceptional among our leading juve- 
niles. 

Miss Crosman has had far better vehicles 
for her abilities than the imported “ All-of- 
a-Sudden Peggy.” 

* * * 

HE old proverb about “bringing coals 

to Newcastle” may well be supplanted 
by “producing a musical comedy on Broad- 
way.” This time Mr. Frank Daniels is the 
comedian and the material, under the title 
of “The Tattooed Man,” is supplied by the 
old, reliable firm composed of Mr. Harry B. 
Smith and Mr. Victor Herbert. The book 
also claims Mr. A. N.C. Fowler as part 
author. The demnition total is good of its 





MUCH ADIEU ABOUT NOTHING 


kind, although it marks no revolution in 
comic opera methods as they have been ap- 
plied over and over and over again. The 
same oriental settings, varied in detail; the 
same general run of characters, much the 
same plot, lines and lyrics and Mr. Herbert’s 
always agreeable music, this time rising to 
no superior heights. Mr. Daniels’s ways of 
creating merriment have been mellowed and 
refined somewhat, and, therefore, improved. 
In its entirety “The Tattooed Man” 
ranks well up among the musical plays in 
fun, music and brilliancy of production. 


* * * 


R. LOUIS MANN has 

deserted the legitimate 
stage to return to music- 
al comedy. In view of 
the overabundance of 
this form of entertain- 
ment it would seem that 
Mr. Mann could find a 
more exclusive field for 
his abilities in the other 
line of work. In “The 
White Hen,” at the Ca- 
sino, he is given few fun-making opportuni- 
ties; in fact, the book is very little funny, its 
chief merit resting on someofits lyrics. These 
were admirably sung when they fell to the 
lot of Louise Gunning and Lotta Faust. The 
former comes nearer being a real comic 
opera prima donna than any of that ilk 
heard here in many moons. She has a well- 
trained, unusually sweet voice which she 
uses with excellent discretion. Lotta Faust 
also sings well and has an extremely attract- 
ive personality. Her song “Smile” is tune- 
ful and its words mean something. Mr. Ker- 
ker’s score is bright and melodious. 

One young woman in the chorus achieved 
enough notice to bring her name from the 
obscurity which surrounds the stage indi- 
viduality of those who appear in the usual 
platoons of four, six or eight, as the case 
may be. Her name is Patsey Mitchell. In- 
stead of making herself like all the others in 
her particular bunch, she attempted and 


succeeded in some individual work in the ~ 


way of grimacing and contorting. This was 
so unusual in surroundings where each 


chorus girl is supposed to do the same things 
as her sisters that every one in the audience 
imagined that a new genius had been dis- 
covered. This brings the name of Patsey 
Mitchell to the fore, will probably result in 
her promotion to a higher sphere of action, 
but oh, me! oh, my! what a nice time the 
stage managers are going to have keeping 
all the other chorus girls from trying the 
same thing. 

“The White Hen” is pretty enough, mu- 
sically, to be a better-than-usual musical 
comedy when it is whipped into shape. 

Metcalfe 





Academy of Music—‘ Ben Hur.” 
spectacular. 

_Astor—* Genesee of the Hills.” Border melodrama 
with garrison love story. 

Belasco—* The Rose of the Rancho.” Beautifully 
staged and unusually well-acted drama of the days 
when California was passing from Mexican to Ameri- 
can rule. 

Berkeley Lyeum— The Reckoning.” Rather inter- 
esting little drama from the Austrian. Well acted. 

Bijou—Henrietta Crosman in ‘“ All-of-a-Sudden 
Peggy.” See above. 

Casino—Mr. Louis Mann in “The Girl from 
Vienna.” See above. 

Criterion—Mr. Frank Daniels in ‘The Tattooed 

an.” See above. 

Empire—‘ Captain Jinks,” with Ethel Barrymore 
as the star. Light but amusing comedy of New York 
in the early seventies. 

Garden—Ben Greet’s Players. Notice later. 

Garrick— Caught in the Rain” (not “Caught in 
the Raid”). Laughable, farcical comedy with Mr 
William Collier as the star. 

Hackett— The Chorus Lady,” with Rose Stahl in 
the title part. Amusing study of contemporary man- 
ners and morals. 

Herald Square—“ The Road to Yesterday.” Inter 
esting dream-play well done. 

Hippodrome—* Neptune’s Daughter” and “Pio 
neer Days.”’ Gorgeous spectacle, brilliant ballet and 
Wild West with circus. 

Lincoln Square—Weekly change of bill. 

Lyric—Mr. FE. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in 
répertoire 

Madison Square— The Three of Us.” Extremely 
clever American drama well interpreted by Carlotta 
Nillson and able company. 

Majestic—‘On Parole.” 

Manhattan—Mr. Jefferson De Angelis in “ The Girl 
and the Governor.”” Comic opera with some clever 
musical numbers well sung. 

Princess— The Great Divide.””Miss Margaret An 
glin and Mr. Henry Miller heading a good cast in in- 
teresting American play. 

_Weber’s—Duable bill composed of ‘The Dream 
City” and “ The Magic Knight.” Funny and musical. 


Religious and 
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N HER new novel, By the Light of the Soul, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman has touched the goal of a completed 
and consistent self-expression toward which she has for 
some time been conscientiously and most interestedly advan- 
cing. ‘This goal, this final form in which she was to “find 
herself” and mold her serious fiction, was plainly visible in 
the first half of The Debtor. It was left unreached, however, 
because the author’s sense of selection, so all-important to 
her method of cumulative insistence upon simple things and 
a single theme, failed her and allowed the gathering force of 
her story to dissipate itself on unessentials. But it has not 
failed her in the present narrative. This also deals with com- 
paratively commonplace characters in New Jersey and New 
England and is too intimate and too outwardly uneventful a 
history to be outlined here; but it is written with complete 
mastery of intention and with growing mastery of method 
and it fulfils the first great requisite of true fiction, in that it 
leaves us a step or two nearer toa comprehension of our 
fellow men. 


The third volume of Henry Charles Lea’s A History 
of the Inquisition of Spain (a work which presents with 
comprehensive grasp and in most satisfying form the 
results of extended original research among the Roman 
and Spanish archives) is, from the standpoint of the 
general reader, perhaps the most interesting yet issued. 
This is due to the fact that it deals directly and in 
detail with the visible methods and actual victims of 
the Holy Office; with the forms of torture, the pro- 
cedure of trials, the method of punishment ard, 
later in the book, with the spheres of action of 
the Inquisition, its attitude toward the Jews, 
the Moors, the Protestants and the censorship. 


The Corner House is a detective story by 
Fred M. White, the first chapters of which sug- 
gest a cotton plush society romance for kitchen 
consumption. Later on it settles down to cir- 
cumstantial evidence and the intrigues of a jeal- 
ous adventuress, and beyond the fact that it is 
what is called “ full of action’”’—that is that some 
one is murdered or foiled or discovered every few 
pages—it is comparatively unobjectionable. 


General Horace Por- 
ter’s memoirs of the Civil 
War, published some years 
ago as a_ subscription 
book, has just appeared in 
a regular edition and will 
doubtless find numerous 
readers among those who 
are teetotalers in the 
matter of book-agents’ 























HER DIVORCE SUIT 


books. Campaigning with Grant is a very readable and, since 
its chief aim is a close portrait of Grant as seen by one of his 
own staff, an untechnical narrative. It covers the period 
from Grant’s appointment to supreme command in 1863 to 
the close of the war. 


H. B. Marriott Watson’s new story, The Privateers, is a 
specimen of what one may perhaps be allowed to designate 
as galvanic fiction. You pick it up, like the silvered han- 
dles at a county fair, and, while Mr. Watson turns the crank, 
take as long a shock as your mental constitution will bear. 
Two desperate American financiers fighting for the custody 
of an English heiress are the elements in the battery of ex- 
citement, and the current of abduction, gun-play and piracy 
first stimulates and then paralyzes the imagination. 


F. Berkeley Smith’s In London Town is a book about Lon- 
don and the Londoners by an American who swears by Paris 
and the Parisians. The result, although frequently a good 
likeness, can scarcely be called a sympathetic picture. There 
is, too, another reason for this, and a very evident difference 
between this fourth of Mr. Smith’s books and his first and 
second volumes about Paris. Then, he wrote because he was 
full of his subject. Here, he has filled up on his subject in 
order to write. He has done it well, but it is not the same. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


By the Light of ‘he Soul, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. (Harper and Brothers. 
$1.50.) 


P A History of the Inquisition of Spain, by Henry Charles Lea. 
Volume III. (The Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 

The Corner House, by Fred M. White. (R.F.Fenno and 
Company.) 

Campaigning with Grant, by General Horace Porter. (The 
Century Company.) 

The Privateers, by H.B. Marriott Watson. (Doubleday, Page 
and Company. $1 50.) 

In London Town, by F. Berkeley Smith. (The Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50.) 





O SEND flowers to a girl—a whole 
lot of them, even—is delightful, but 
if you had so many flowers you had to 
send them in carload lots it would begin 
to get commercial and wearisome. 
There is probably a spell be- 
tween the time one has given 
away about five million and the 
time he has given a hundred 
million when giving gets to seem 
a weary job. Later, perhaps, a 
persistent giver may get his 
second wind and go on with 
some zest. Possibly that has 
happened to Uncle John. He 
has passed the hundred-million 
mark now, and is going pretty 
strong. 
“ ISS SMITH has written a 
problem novel, hasn’t 
she?” 
66 Ves”? 
‘What is the problem ?” 
“How to make it sell.” 
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CLEANING AN OLD MASTER IN AN AMERICAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Much Ado About Nothing 


HIS ring, my love, you’ll 
comprehend, 

Is like my love—it hath 
no end. 

Ah, yes, she said, with 
smile so winning— 
And like mine, too, with 

no beginning. 


Our Little Paupers 


NE cold day during the Christmas 
holiday week a small boy accosted a 
good woman, who was about to enter the 
door of her home. The urchin held out 
a card that read somewhat as follows: 
“Christmas has brought you many joys, 
So don’t forget the little newsboys.” 
After reading the verse the good wom- 
an, who was also a mother, looked in- 
dignantly at the urchin. 
“Tf I had a thousand dollars in my 
hand I wouldn’t give you five cents!” she 
announced. 


“Why ?” asked the boy. 


(An artist’s dream after attending a black-coffee dinner) 


“Because,” responded the irate citi- 
zeness, ‘‘you are begging, and if I gave 
you anything it would pauperize 
you!” 

A horrified look came over the boy’s 
face, and he faded out of sight imme- 
diately. 

Now, the point that is disturbing my 
mind in regard to this true story in no 
way concerns the good intention of the 
woman, but it does concern her consist- 
ency. When herown boy says, ‘‘Mamma, 
give me a nickel,” does she feel the same 
fear of pauperizing her son? Why not? 
Surely not because her own boy needs 
money for luxuries and the other for ne- 
cessities! What is her point of view? Is 
her child privileged to ask for what he 
wants and the less fortunate child not so 
privileged? That would be the height of 
injustice. 

Has every child the right to be a pau- 
per? I firmly believe so! Until he has 
education enough to fit him to take his 


place in the world he has a right to food, 
clothes, warmth, care in sickness and 
health; and if he has not all these things 
without the asking, he should have the 
right to go into the street and hold up the 
passing citizen for the share of the good 
things of life that has been wrongfully 
withheld from him. 
Louise Beecher Chancellor. 





HE HABERDASHER thinks that 
the next time the frock coat goe out 
of fashion it will stay gone, and all tailed 
coats in due time will follow it. Tailed 
coats, The Haberdasher says, belonged to 
the time when men wore swords, as wit- 
ness the two surviving sword-belt buttons 
on the back of every tailed coat. But 
now they are really obsolete, and some 
day men will find it out and abolish 
them. 
Maybe so, but we guess not. The 
frock coat will stay as long as men con- 
tinue to pass the plate in city churches. 
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PERVERTED PROVERBS 


In onion there is strength. 


Sweats are the juice s of adversity 

Cosmetics cover a multitude of skins. 

A soft director turneth away graft. 

Hell hath no fury like a woman’s corn. 

A wise boss maketh a glad party 

A fat rebate is rather to be chosen than straight profits. 
A woman is known by the cooks she cannot keep. 

Fools invest where angels fear to swim. —Saturday Night. 


AT LEAST one man in Georgia is of the opinion that the marital 


papers must bear the Great Seal of State to make the ceremony 
binding 

No dinky little license for this man! 
ordinary of the county might do for other folk, but not for him. 


The kind issued by the 


Secretary of State Phil Cook got a jar the other morning when 
he opened his mail and found this one: 

“Pircu Pine Rince, GA., Jan. 13, 

“ Dear Sir—i Want you to send Me bi return male one marrig 

i got mandy in the Noshun at last, and i Want Them 

if You nowed mandy as wel as i Do 


1907. 


lisense 
lisense afore she backs out 
you wood hurry, cause plenty of fellets heare air atter her, but 
thisold buck beet em‘awl, and she said she'd hav me last meatin 
day. if you have got Eny lisense with purty motters on em send 
that kind, asi Want mandy to have ther best. Male your bil with 
the lisense you Nead not be afeared to trust me because i Have 
got a hundred akers of land on ther ridg, and Old beck, as good 
a mule as eny man ever puled ther bel coard over 
Yours Respectful, Bini 


JONES 
It grieved Colonel Cook to delay the nuptials, but stern fealty 


Lill” that Georgia did not issue 
{tlanta 


to duty compelled him to write * 
the necessary documents under the Great Seal of State 
Georgian, 


A WING-SHOT 


There had been many speakers, the hour waxed late, people 
were tired, and the diners were one bv one quietly pushing back 
their chairs and leaving the hall, when Mr. Elder was called upon 
to respond to a toast 

He rose, and looking around the large hall, remarked that the 
present circumstances reminded him of the story told of a Metho- 
list minster. The reverend gentleman was officiating in a strange 
parish, and when he rose to deliver his sermon the congregation 
began stealing out one by one. Stopping in his delivery of his 


text, he remarked quietly 


“Well, I have all my life been a traveling clergyman, but 
never before have 1 preached to a traveling congregation!” 

Mr. Elder’s palpable ‘hit’ brought down the house, and the 
migration ceased until the close of his brilliant remarks.— Boston 


Herald 


“How come de ol’ deacon sings ‘Heaven Is My Home’ ever’ 
time he see de collection hat gwine roun’?” 
“Dat’s ter put ’um on notice dat he out er de jurisdiction er 


dat hat!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 
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ONE HE'D MISSED 
30RROWBY: Let’s see—do I owe you anything? 
Morrowsy: Not a cent, my boy. Going round paying your 
little debts ? 
““No, I was going round seeing if I had overlooked anybody. 
Lend me five till Saturday, will you?”—Lippincott’s. 





THO’ YOU'D TH-THINK I’M C-COLD, I’M N-NOT ! 


I ENJ-J-JOY THE FR-FRIGID STORM. 
WHEN IT’s C-COLD I SHIVER SO M-MUCH 
THE EXERC-C-CISE KEEPS ME W-WARM! 


Ar a dinner of the Lotus Club in New York a few days ago, 
Dr. Henry Vandyke, of Princeton, took occasion to express his 
that “the language, not a 
creation of the moment, but a growth of years, could not be 


gratitication wonderful English 


reformed as to its spelling or its construction by the single act 


of any committee or institution.””— Argonaut. 


A MANLY OPPONENT 

In a football-match between the Carlisle Indians and Harvard, 
says a writer in Outing Magazine, one of the Indian players 
suddenly got away with the ball and ran down the field. There 
was only one of his opponents between him and the goal-posts. 

If the runner succeeded in getting by him, it meant athletic 
glory for himself and perhaps a victory for his small college over 
this mighty institution of learning, containing the flower of the 
civilization which had swept his forefathers away from the lands 
they once possessed. 

The crowd in the stands had risen, gasping in their excitement, 
as crowds do at such moments. 

But just as he had almost gained the goal-line, that one man, 
a famous sprinter, brought the runner down with a beautiful 
tackle. The stands rocked with relief, and the usual “ piling 
up” of other players took place. 

As the two lay there together, the fair-haired representative of 
New England, while still clasping the dark-skinned descendant 
of American savagery, felt something fumbling, and presently 
became aware, at the bottom of the heap there, that his right 
hand was being shaken. 

“Good tackle!” muttered the Indian. 


NO CRIMINAL could ever get away from “Big Sim” by the 
He is familiar with every foot of ground 
As deputy 


cross-country method. 
in eastern Nevada, and can outtrail a ki-yo-te. 
sheriff of Eureka he engaged in several long chases, always with 
success. His capture of a horsethief known as “Spanish Abe” 
was the toast of Eureka for many a day. This ‘Spanish Abe” 
was a bad actor, who made it a business to appropriate stray 
With a 
companion he was finally rounded up and incarcerated in the 
Eureka jail. The next night, however, the criminals forced the 
window of their cell and took to the brush, mounted on the 
“Big Sim,” hours later, “hit 


cattle and the blooded mares of the neighborhood. 


fleetest animals they could steal. 
trail” in pursuit. ‘Spanish Abe” turned toward Utah 
and was changing horses along the road. ‘ Big Sim,” renewing 
his mount likewise, and cutting cross-country, gained on the 
fugitives in the desert. Pursued and pursuer had been riding 
continuously, and the horses were giving way under the strain 
But “Big Sim” kept on, and they say he was well into Utah 

near Fillmore, to be specific—when he brought “Spanish Abe” 


the 


and his companion upon a level with his gun and clapped on the 
handcuffs. 

“You ain’t got no right to take us, Sim,” the Spaniard whined. 
“We're in Utah.” 

“H-e-l-l!” “Big Sim” replied. 
Come on!”—IWhite Pine News. 


“I’m no d——d surveyor. 


LOVE-MAKING PREFERABLE 
The National Co-Operator declares that “there would be 
more Rockefellers in the world if the young men would devote 
as much time to money-making as they do to love-making.” 
Perhaps; but is anybody clamoring for any more Rockefellers? 
—Omaha Bee. 


REAL ORIGIN OF THE TUXEDO 
“They are beginning to wear Tuxedo coats in Texas,” says 
a New York paper. ‘“ Beginning” is good! Don’t you know, 
man, that the Tuxedo coat was invented in Texas when a cow 
boy had the tails shot off his clawhammer coat ?—Denver 
Re publican. 
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IS THE BEST WHISKEY, HENCE 
THE MOST WHOLESOME. 
PRAISE COULD 
TESTIMONY MORE CON- 
VINCING THAN THE APPROVAL 
OF ITS MILLIONS OF PATRONS. 


WM.LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The PRUDENTIAL’S Promptness 


in payment of claims has relieved thousands of families 





[i IS worth much to a man to know that when he goes, 
his wife and children will not have to wait for his life 


PRUDENTIAL , 


insurance money. 


[ewes = =Promptness,—hearty, systematic, very welcome promptness 


“STRENGTH OF | 
‘ GIBRALTAR 


means much to the beneficiary. 


Be prompt in securing a Prudential policy. The Prudential 
will be prompt when settling the claim. 


A post card will bring rates. Write Dept. O. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














OF INTEREST TO ARTISTS 


THIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 








ARTISTS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT PICTURES ILLUSTRA- 


TING ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS, 


$z50 will be paid jor the best illustration of 
1. Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!—Burns. 
$250 will be paid jor the best illustration of 
2. When lovely woman stoops to folly.—Goldsmith. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration o} 
3. God helps them that help themselves.—Benjamin Franklin. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
4. Knowledge is power.—Lord Bacon. * 
$250 will be paid jor the best illustration of 
5. In the adversity of our best friends we often find something 
which does not displease us.—de Rochefoucauld. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
6. Those who dance must pay the piper.—Old Proverb. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
7. For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 


And if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an end on’t.—Aaron Hill. 


$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
8. None but the brave deserves the fair.— Dryden. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
9. But ne’er the rose without the thorn.— Herrick. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
10. But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.— Moore. 
$250 will be paid jor the best illustration of 
11. Hope springs eternal in the human breast.—Pope. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
12. In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.— Tennyson. 











Cwo Pundred and fifty Dollars 


will be paid for the best illustration of each quotation, the awards to be 
made by the Editors of Lire. 


five Dundred Dollars Additional 


will be paid for the best of these twelve drawings. The method of 
awarding this prize will be announced later. 

If one or more of the quotations should fail to inspire illustrations 
suitable for use in Lire, there will in that particular case, or cases, be no 
award. 

Illustrations and all correspondence concerning this contest must be 
addressed to 

Tue Qvuoration Eptror or Lire 
17 W. Tuirry-rirst STREET 
New York Crry 


and must be received not later than July first, 1907. The awards will be 
made immediately after that date. 

The illustrations may be made in any medium—line, wash, oils or 
color—although it should be borne in mind that they are to be reproduced 
in black-and-white; and they should also be of a size suitable for reduction 
to about thirteen inches wide by eight inches high. 

Any artist may illustrate as many of the quotations as he pleases, and 
may send more than one illustration of any quotation. 

The accepted and paid for illustrations, together with all rights of 
publication, become absolutely the property of Lire. 

Each illustration should bear the name and address of the artist and 
also the quotation it is intended to illustrate. 

Artists should arrange for the return of unsuccessful illustrations, in 
case their return is desired. 
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EASY 

O the professors of Brown University was explaining to 
hi n political science how the United States looked after | 
the welfare of its citizens who traveled in foreign countries. He 
wa eaking of the duties of the United States Ministers in 
foreign countries and was also speaking of the use of the passport. 
** Let us take a concrete example,” he said. “Supposing you 
were going from New York to Russia. Upon leaving New York 
you would be given a passport which would give a minute de- 


scription of you, the color of your eyes, shape of your nose, 
whether you were clean-shaven or not, etc. We will say that 
when you started you were clean-shaven, but on the voyage 
you decided to grow a beard, and when you reached Russia 
vour beard had grown so that the officers failed to recognize 
you by your passport. And to go further, suppose they arrested 
you as a suspicious character, possibly as an anarchist. What 
would you do then?” 

“Shave,” was the prompt response of a bright student.— 
Ridgzt 

For the Nursery—For the Table 


For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, Borden’s | 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk fill every milk or cream requirement. Superior for ice 
cream. 
COLOR AND LIGHT 

The peculiar simplicity of the country darky in the South is 
illustrated by a story told by Representative John Sharp 
Williams. 

An old negro had gone to a post-office in Mississippi and 
offered for the mail a letter that was over the weight specified 
for a single weight. 





* This is too heavy,” said the postmaster. ‘ You will have to | 


put another stamp on it.” 

The old darky’s eyes widened in astonishment. ‘“ Will 
anudder stamp make it any lighter, boss?” he asked.— Har per’s 
Weekly. 


WHEN a French newspaper throws off a bit of American or | 


English slang with easy familiarity the effect is quite sporty—to | 


French readers. One of them speaks of a sleeping-car as “‘un | 


sleeping,” another of a smoking-jacket as ‘‘un smoking”; but 
a Sunday sporting paper published on the Riviera easily excels 
“ 


in this line by telling a story of a fair young American, 
of a cowboy of the West End.”—Troy Times. 


daughter 


Ine Soutw ror Hospitarity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


FAINT-HEARTED MODERN LOVERS 
The average modern young man cares only for ‘‘ tame rabbit 
coursing.”’ He labors under some new-fangled delusion that it 
is undignified to woo unless you’re more than half sure of win- 
ning. Naturally, the sport is dull both to pursuer and pursued. 
The dainty art of courtship is nearly forgotten.—Woman at 
Home 


REPRESENTATIVE MANN, of Illinois, is absent-minded—so 
much so that it bothers him a great deal. 

“T can’t explain it,’ he told Representative Boutelle, “but it 
worries me a great deal.” 

“Oh, you’re not absent-minded,” Boutelle said. ‘‘ An absent- 
minded man is one who thinks he has left his watch at home 





and then pulls it out of his pocket to see if he has time enough | 


to go home and get it.”—Weorld. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 


The ideal hotel of America for permanent and transient 
guest 


MEETING THE EMERGENCY 

\ strenuous Executive had heard murmurs that he was running 
the country according to an “unwritten Constitution.” 

“Write a note to these kickers,” he instructed his secretary, 
“‘and tell them that if they object to an ‘ unwritten Constitution’ 
I'll write it out for them, and add that my aim is to please.” 

*hiladel phia Ledger. 


An IRISHMAN was arraigned before a police court judge ona 
charge of assault and battery. 


“Are you guilty or not guilty?” asked the clerk, when he 


finished reading the charge, to which the prisoner replied: 


“How the devil can I tell until 1 hear the evidence ?”—Green } 
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To Our Patrons! 

“You are excellent and true judges 
upon cause and reason; not because 
you think so, but because you know so, 
out of use and experience. 

Ben Jonson. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
WHITE, HENTZ & CO. Green Label: ESTABLISHED 


_ Phila. and New York AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 1793 











CALIFORNIA 


and all points in 


Louisiana, Texas, 
Mexico, Arizona, 
reached by 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Two Trains Each Way Every Day 


between 


New Orleans and San Francisco 


afford choice of night or day travel. 


Superior Equipment, with oil-burning locomotives, makes this 


“THE OPEN WINDOW ROUTE” 
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stiles 
i Make the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic for 
all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A tablespoon- 
ful in an ounce of ~—_ or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S, 
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CONTRIBUTOR to one of the 

February magazines dwells on the 
urgent need of “A Black-List Bureau” 
that shall enable editors to keep informed 
of the dishonest manuscript pedlers who 
so often endeavor to palm off the published 
literary productions of other writers, and 
who sometimes offer as new a story or 
poem original with them, but which was 
printed years before and perhaps forgotten 
by every one but the author of it. This 
contributor further suggests that if no 
other medium be found as a check to such 
imposition, he himself is willing to act in 
the capacity of a clearing-house for sus- 
pected contributions, and calls upon the 
editorial fraternity to get together to sup- 
press the nuisance. 

It happens that the magazine which 
prints his article does not belong to the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, else its 
editors would be aware that such a bureau 
already exists, under the direction of that 
body, and that it recently selected as the 
head of its editorial committee a man who 
has won a wide reputation as a prodder of 
the morally delinquent. Only the other 
day the Gossip saw a letter emanating 
from this association. It was pertinent 
and personal, and embraced such scan- 
dalous specifications of attempted fraud 
by writers not altogether unknown that 
the Gossip was asked to forget its con- 
tents. With this he has, of course, com- 
plied, and limits himself to a recital of the 
foregoing facts, as requested by a leading 
publisher. 

All magazine editors are familiar with 
such frauds, and are seldom tripped up, 
though their occasional lapses in omnis- 
cience are too startling to be recorded here. 
As a rule they are fairly well-informed men 
in things pertinent to literature, and must 
not be confused with mere newspaper 
editors, such as the editor of the Boston 

—. That honest but too hasty 
molder of public opinion has been known 
to transfer to his own editorial pages a 
poem signed ‘‘ Percy Bysshe Shelley,” with 
due credit made complete by the additional 
line, ‘tin the New York Evening Mail.” 
Could the irony of stern integrity go fur- 
ther? 

Mr. Edward W. Bok, by the way, has 
just told a reporter, apropos of the editorial 
scrutiny afforded the manuscript offerings 
of the humble: ‘Not long ago somebody 
sent me an excellent poem; but I happen 
to be pretty well acquainted with the wri- 
tings of Eugene Field, and I recognized it, 
and sent it back saying that I had recog- 
nized it.” 

Now, that was a characteristic attempt 
at fraud, though a rather clumsy one. 
Still, all editors are not like Mr. Bok, and 
cannot so completely trust to their memory 
of such matters. One of the magazines in 
the first rank has been known to request 
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is ‘‘to try all things, hold fast to those that 
are good,—and then make them better !’’ If 
you would have pleasure or profit from your 


garden you should plant 


the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Shall we mail you a copy of ‘The Leading American Seed Catalog'’? It is an elegant 
book of 200 pages and is mailed only to those who can appreciate the BURPEE QUALITY 
in Seeds. Most Important Novelties for 1907,—2including the two most remarkable “ New 
Creations,’’"— which can be had only direct from us. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









































The CIRCLE Magazine 


Offers $3000 Cash Prizes for Short Stories 


First Prize, $1000; Second and Third, $500 each; Fourth, $300; 
Fifth, $200; Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Prizes, $100 
each. Stories not winning prizes will either be purchased, or returned 
to authors if postage is enclosed. Competition closes May 31, 1907. 








THE KIND OF STORIES WE WANT: Short, sparkling stories full of the Crrc_e 
spirit, and in harmony with the Crrc_e plan. Stories with romance, adventure, humor and 
pathos, but not with tragedy, wickedness or scandal. Love being the deepest and most uni- 
versal experience of the human heart, as well as the’ greatest force in the world, is by no 
means barred from Crrcve stories. It should be remembered, however, that love finds its 
loftiest expression in many other ways than the courting of woman by man. Stories of 
achievement in the world; stories of home life; stories of childhood and old age; stories 
of delicate sentiment and appreciation of the beautiful ; stories that will make the heart grow 
warmer and the eyes brighter, that will inspire noble endeavor and add new joy and hope to 
the lives of those who read. Stories with a purpose, conveying and enforcing wholesome 
truths that may influence life and conduct, are desired ; but these truths should be presented 
only in the development of the plot, not by the sermonizing of the author. The competition is 
not limited, however, to serious stories. On the contrary, pure entertainment and amusement 
have their proper place in the Crrcve plan. 


THE JUDGES: Francis W. Halsey, for six years editor of the Times Saturday Review of Books ; William Seaver 
Woods, editor of The Literary Digest ; Eugene Thwing, editor of THe Circe. 


Full particulars and details in the February number of Tur Crrcwe. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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DRINK 


SANDERSON’S 
**Mountain Dew”’ 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
parted to you. Don't take 
our word. Try for yourself. 
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Exclusive Importer of 


“Villa Bella” 


“ Hlavana Cigars” 





Diaz Hermanos & Co. 
Havana, Cuba 


INDIVIDUALITY of Mareriat 
INDIVIDUALITY of Workmansuip 
INDIVIDUALITY of Eacu Cicar 


Being like its mate 


PERFECT in Flavor—RICH in Aroma 
Yet— MILD and SWEET’ 


smell 








references of an unknown contributor who 
submitted a story that was eventually ac- 
cepted and published by the editor mak- 
But this magazine once 
printed a tale that turned out to be a trans- 
fer from a classic; and so the precaution 


ing the request. 


was not astonishing. 


HE taste of New Yorkers for the higher 

forms of the drama may be open to 
question; their music madness has not 
reached the pitch where so-called musical 
comedy is taboo. But when it comes to 
literary discernment, the population of 
upper Manhattan, at least, is beyond cavil. 
This conclusion is reached because of the 
singular nature of the books that adorn the 
list of ‘‘ best-sellers” in the up-town section 
during the past month. It is noted that 
““Thalassa”’ leads all the rest, and that 
Train’s (assuredly not a misprint for 
Twain’s) ‘Benvenuto Cellini” is eagerly 
sought for, though it sells for $6—enough 
money for a riotous course in ephemer- 
al fiction. ‘‘Cellini” is becoming almost 
popular since he was “discovered” some 
time ago by a member of the national Con- 
gress—an appreciation immediately seized 
upon and disseminated by The Sun; but 
whoever would have thought that a book 
with such a title as ‘‘Thalassa” would in- 
duce a demand considerably in excess of 
that for “‘The Fighting Chance,” for in- 
stance? Is the average upper-Gothamite’s 
love of the sea equaled only by his knowl- 
edge of Greek? Irresistibly impelled to 
this assumption, the temptation comes to 
repeat a brief incident in ‘‘ Xenophon,” 
as revised a good many years ago by a 
forgotten humorist: 

And when the Ten Thousand got sight of 
the sea they rushed forward madly, shout- 
ing, ‘Vhalassa!’’ All but Xenophon, who, 
calmly folding his arms, merely remarked, 
“Or Thalatta.” Either is correct. 

DGAR JEPSON, theauthor of “Tinker 

Two,” is apparently the possessor of a 
personality. It has made a deep impres- 
sion on the Irish humorist, Louis Mc- 
Guilland, who, after some thought, pro- 
duces this picture for the gaze of posterity: 

This vivacious novelist is a Balliol man. 
He is the only Balliol man I have ever met 
who was not intolerant and_ intolerable. 
Leaving Balliol, Mr. Jepson went to the West 
Indies, and he has many interesting reminis- 
cences of the manners and customs of the 
native insects, which are numerous and varied. 
In appearance Mr. Jepson suggests a cross 
between a subtle Florentine of the Renais- 
sance and an accomplished panther. His 
voice gives one a vocalized impression of a 
very exquisite acid used for etching purposes. 
In the course of a discussion I have occasion- 
ally heard him direct a few carefully chosen 
and evenly modulated words at an opponent. 
His victims invariably wear the slightly pained 
impression of people who have been inad- 
vertently sprinkled with oil of vitriol. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


The 
Highest Grade 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur 


The only cordial 

made by the Car- 

eS thusian Monks, 

SS! §«6who have - se- 

Liqueur } curely guarded 

. the secret of its 

manufacture for 
hundreds of years | 





PABRIQUEE ATARRAAB 


PAR ves 


Pires Chartraut 


and who alone 





possess a know- 
ledge of the ele- 
ments of this 





delicious nectar. 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co 5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole’ f +t for United States. 
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WE, may live without poetry, 


music and art; 
We may live without conscience, 
and live without heart; 


We may live without 
friends; 


We may live without 
books; 


BUT civilized man 


cannot live without 


COOR’S 
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HOUSANDS have discarded the idea of making 
their own cocktails,—all will after giving the 
CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and mellowed 
with age make them the perfect cocktails that they are. 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Martini (Gin 
base), Manhattan (Whiskey base). 
4 The following label appears on every bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


‘ G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 


Hartford New York London 








In Their Own Coin 
NE day two ladies hired a cab and paid the 
driver his dollar for their ride with the fol- 
lowing coins: a twenty-five-cent piece, three 
dimes, five five-cent pieces, a three-cent piece, 
two two-cent pieces and thirteen pennies. 

After looking at the miscellany for a moment, 
the driver smiled broadly and asked whimsically, 
“Well, well, now, and how long have you been 
saving up for this nice little treat to-day ?”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


ECRETARY ROOT relates the following 

queer case of legal jurisprudence that was told 
him by a Turkish diplomat: 
; It appears that a mechanic fell from a roof into 
the street upon a wealthy old Turk and killed 
him. The son of the deceased caused the arrest 
I of the workman, who was uninjured, and had 
him taken before the cadi, with whom he used 
all his influence to have the prisoner condemned. 
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In the Home 
or Business Circle 


Underberg 
Bitters 


Is Invaluable, 





At All Dealers! 





But the man’s innocence was clearly estab- 
lished and nothing could satisfy the dead man’s 
son save the law of retaliation. Thereupon the 
venerable cadi gravely directed that the workman 
be placed upon the exact spot where the victim 
of the accident had stood. When this was done 
the cadi turned to the son and said: 

“Now, you may go to the roof of the house and 
fall down upon this man and kill him if you can.” 
—Ulica Observer. 


Unpopular Books 
WINS, or Too Many by Half. 
Bachelor’s-Buttons, or Lost in the Wash. 
All in a Garden Fair, or Adam and Eve. 
Happy Days, or When We Were Single. 
A Crying Evil, or My Neighbor’s Baby. 
Memoirs of an Old Maid, or a Miss Spent Life. 
A Bolt from the Blue, or Outrunning the Cop. 
Crossing the Amazon, or Firing the Cook. 
His Three Wives, or Trebly D—d.— News. 
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| JENNER & COMPANY 

{| Undivided Estates Exclusively 

|| 55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


} Telephone 4050-4051 Rector - - - Cable Address “ Jennloan”’ 


E deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
| vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life 
| estate or payable at some future fixed period. We purchase or 
|| arrange advances upon the security of such interests upon 
| moderate terms and at legal interest. 
|| Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate for 
} any requirement. 
| 


i UNDIVIDED ESTATES 
| 
| 





The Collver Idea is different from all others, as differ- 
ent as Collver Routes are from those generally taken. 


JAPAN—EUROPE ROUND THE WORLD 
SEND FOR TOUR BOOKS 


368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Prettiest, 
Daintiest, 





DELIVERED 


Women’s - $1.25 
Children’s- 1.00 
Men’s Plain 1.25 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft leather 
soles with one inch of carded wool between 
felt inner sole and felt 
and leather outer soles, 
making ‘a perfect cushion 


tread. -Ideal for the bed- 


ye By room. 
as 3 ee Colors: Red, Pink, Navy Blue, 
Light Blue, Gray and Lavender. 
Handsome slipper bag to keep them in, sent for 25 cents extra. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 32 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
yy 
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CONSTRUCTION 








119 West 23d Street, New York. 
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On the Banks of the Thames 


UST above Windsor was moored for years a 

houseboat belonging to Lady V., who is a life- 
long friend of Richard Mansfield. Her son is in 
America, and called on the distinguished actor the 
other day. Mr. Mansfield’s second inquiry was 
after the houseboat, where he had passed so many 
enjoyable days. 

“‘Oh, mother wearied of the water, Pere 
the young Englishman, “though she loves the old 
houseboat. So she had piles driven in the bank 
and raised the house on them, and there it stands 
high and dry and comfortable.” 

“What does she call it?” queried Mr. Mans- 
field, unblushingly. ‘‘The houseboat on. the 
sticks ?’’*—Inde pendent. 





OVERNOR HUGHES maintains with con- 
sistent regularity his singular notion that the 
function of a governor is to govern.—Philadel- 


phia Ledger. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


- $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $8 ,034,067.97 


OFFICERS: 
Levi P. Morton, President. 
Thomas F, Ryan, Vice-Pres Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres. 
James K. Corbiere, Vice-Pres. H. M. Francis, Secretary. 
Paul D. Cravath, Counsel 





Capital, . ° . 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Levi P. Morton 
Thomas F. Ryan 
Charles H. Allen 
Edward J. Berwind 
Harry Payne Whitney 


Paul D. Cravath 
G, G. Haven 

James N. Jarvie 
Jacob H, Schiff 
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“That rarest of graces in our present-day novelists, Aumor, is the 
distinctive note of Mr. Goodrich’s book. There is much through- 
out the book that reminds one of Boz.” —Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


The Balance 
of Power 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


A4 1 IS seldom, indeed, that you will meet in the midst 
{ of a charming love-story, and in the midst, as well, of 
{ a vital, dramatic narrative of brisk, struggling modern 
American life, such deliciously humorous characters as 
the old Colonel, Peter Lumpkin, Messrs. Tubb and 
Butterson, the rival grocers, Jimmy O’Rourke, Miss Snifkins 
and the others in “The Balance of Power.” 











«« The old Colonel, whose amusing 

sayings are the equal of much that 

Mr. Dooley ever put forth.’’ 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


«<A huge sense of humor which of 
itself lends a decided quality to his 
writing.’’—Louisville Times. 


«©The reader of «The Balance of 

Power’ is first won to attention and 

praise by the wit of the book.’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


«<The go-ahead spirit breathes out 
of every page, and in revealing this 
the author has not overlooked its 
abiding sense of humor.”’ 

—New York Press. 


«« Possesses a cneerfuiness and charm 
at once exhilarating and contagious.”’ 
—St. Louis Republic. 








Four Large Editions 
Have Been Printed 


The Outing Publishing Company 


NEW YORK 
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“The Mills of the Gods” 


i be E average manuscript reader is a sad-eyed, 
morbid person and cynically inclined. Like 
the warden of a jail or a lunatic asylum, he ac- 
quires a perverted idea of the average of human 
intelligence, and grows to believe that about 
everything is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

There is, of course, the reward of an occasional 
golden grain in the tons of chaff; and, too, there 
is now and then some offering so gloriously bad 
|as to pierce the gloom of dull mediocrity and 
| force tears of joy from the weary eyes of him 
| who sits in judgment. 
| A society novel recently offered a New York 
|_ publisher contained a wonderful description of a 

house-party, and the author gravely stated that 
the guests “‘partly stood and partly sat!” which 
gives one a delightful mental picture of what is 
| decidedly new in society poses. 
| For sheer ineptitude, however, the palm must 
| be awarded to a would-be author whose heroine 
|is provided with this rather startling first en- 
| trance: ‘Ethel advanced quickly, her head held 
| haughtily aloft.” Whether, Salome-like, she car- 
ried it on a platter, the writer does not state. 
One sees traces of the influence of Laura Jean 
Libbey in the (as far as we know) still unpub- 
| lished love-story of a sprightly heroine named 
“Lucy. Lucy was of the languishing, sigh-heaving 
|type, so popular with large circles of readers. 
There were many pretty touches in the book, but 
for fine fancy and poetic expression there was noth- 
ing to equal the passage setting forth that “Lucy 
leaned her face against the grate, which left a 
cold plaid pattern on her cheek!” 

But not even the flinty-hearted reader could 
laugh over the school-girl effusion tied with pink 
ribbon which contained a violet-scented note and 
the following piteous appeal: ; 

‘‘Dear Unknown Reader.—I give you one 
rose thought for remembrance. You are my first, 
perhaps my only critic. Oh, be kind to me!” 

Not without its pathos was the visit to a pub- 
lishing-house of a little old lady from the South 
with a book of sentimental poems under her arm. 
For a frontispiece she had cheerfully chosen a 
photograph of her father’s tombstone. When 
the book was gently declined, she tremulously 
offered to withdraw the tombstone; and when 
even that concession seemed to be of no avail, 
she took her book and went away dazed with 
unexpected defeat. 















Chocolates 

and Confections 
known for their 

purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Established 1842, 
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ASADENA, CAL. 

Dear Lije—In your issue of December 20 
there occurs on page 770 a poem called ‘ Myself 
and Me.” Judging from the little item which 
precedes it, I thought you might care to give 
the author the credit which is his due. I regret 
being unable to send the newspaper clipping from 
which I gained my information, but it is, un- 
fortunately, pasted in an album. It reads as 
follows: 

“That George Cohan views life from its serious 
as well as its comical side has been the conclusion 
of many of the patrons of ‘Little Johnny Jones’ 
after hearing ‘Life Is a Funny Proposition After 
All,’ which the clever playwright-composer- 
comedian half-recites, half-sings in the last act. 
There is shown a keen understanding of. an ear- 
nest philosophy of life in the two stanzas of that 
song, and the effect on the audience is a sobering 
one. A similar bit of verse was composed re- 
cently by Mr. Cohan while sitting one day in the 
office of the Illinois theatre. He is an indefatiga- 
ble worker, and having just finished his musical 
comedy for Fay Templeton’s use, he was idle, for 
it was not until the next day that be began work 
on ‘George Washington, Jr.,’ which is to be the 
new piece in which he himself is to star late next 
season. It was during this ‘off day’ that he 
penned the following poem, entitled ‘Myself 
and Me.’” 

The poem is exactly as published by you. I 
take it for granted that the writer of the above 
‘**knew whereof he affirmed.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jan. 13, 1907. ELAINE M. DENNIS. 
N REPLY to a letter from an American, re- 
cently, asking for information about herself, 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, whose novel, ‘“‘The Sov- 
ereign Remedy,” has just been brought out, wrote 
as follows: ‘‘I have been married, I have borne 
children, I have two grandsons; I have therefore 
lived through the life allotted to woman and the 
only novelty before me is death.” 








Park &Tilford 


|___s FOUNDED 1840 
NEW YORK 








At luncheon and afternoon affairs, for the 
home circle, what is more refreshing, 
soothing, than the best cup of Tea? 
Buy the best at lowest prices from 
Park & Tilford’s Stores. 

Every Grade absolutely pure, perfectly cleansed, 


with the original fragrant individual flavor. (No 
blending of inferior qualities.) 


28c to $1.50 |b. 


Soothing and refreshing are the best Teas—only 
the best. 
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Ne mnt 
the smoker, the more 
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The distinctive character of the Murad—produced 
by expert skill in the blending of the finest Turkish 
tobaccos—has made it the choice of the most dis- 
criminating smokers, until it is everywhere recognized as 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 





111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“= Beeman’s 

- THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin 
. Gum - « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


+ 
All Others are Imitations. 
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EUXS 
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TOUT 


For luncheon or after-theatre 
suppers, nothing is more de- 
licious. (Pronounce it MEWKS.) 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 
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These Letters Brought 
Shaving Contentment 


To the Senders 


~ Mail Yours To-day 


For 4 cents in stamps, we will send to 
your address a trial stick, in nickeled box 


(enough for a month’s shaving) of 


COLGATE’S 


/SHAVING STICK 


7 Your acceptance of this offer is the most simple 


. 
9 and forall, to your own satisfaction, that C \ 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick is better than the \), 


79) soap you thought was best. Makesaricher, 
7) voilder lather in a neater, quicker way. 


You Can Prove It 


Colgate & Co. * 3" New York 


Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes 
Established 100 Years 











